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JAPANESE INK PAINTINGS FEATURED IN EXHIBITION OF WORKS FROM 
THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE GUND III 

CLEVELAND — Unique to East Asia is the art of painting with ink: dipping an animal-hair 
brush into ink and water, creating words and images, conveying form and movement with 
deft, subtle strokes. Nearly 30 such ink paintings, most from the 14th through 16th centuries, 
will go on view at the Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) on Sunday, Mar. 19, 2000, in the 
exhibition Ink Paintings and Ash-Glazed Ceramics: Medieval Calligraphy, Painting, 
and Ceramic Art from Japan and Korea. They range from vast landscapes and seascapes 
to close-ups of thoughtfully observed subjects from the human, animal, and plant worlds; 
they include poetic or pithy sayings rendered in meticulous or flamboyant characters. All the 
works on view are from the collection of Cleveland native George Gund III. The exhibition 
will remain open through Sunday, May 28, 2000. 

CMA acting director Kate M. Sellers praised Mr. Gund for his service on the 
museum’s board since 1993 and his generosity as a lender: “George has been terrific, 
bringing his sensitivity as a very serious collector of art into the CMA boardroom. I am 
immensely pleased and grateful that he is willing to share these precious treasures of his with 
the larger community in this way.” 

Michael R. Cunningham, CMA’s curator of Japanese and Korean art, who organized 
the exhibition, describes the ink paintings as “visualized ideas — pictures meant to convey 
rather hefty literary, philosophical, and religious ideas.” He continued, “The Zen Buddhist 
roots of most of these ideas lead to an apparent simplicity or directness of imagery that can 
seem rarified or arcane to Western eyes, but it is this directness and immediacy that seems to 
move this collector. George’s collection presents the extraordinary sphere of expression 
achieved with monochromatic ink and energetic brushwork in the hands of these great monk- 
painters and professional artists.” Several medieval stoneware vessels from traditional 
ceramic production centers, also from the Gund collection, will complement the paintings’ 
hanging scroll and folding screen ( bydbu ) formats. 


(more ... ) 
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The term suibokuga (“ink and water”) applies to all the paintings in this show. Some are 
inscribed with calligraphy; one consists entirely of a poem; and most have no written inscriptions at all. 
But Dr. Cunningham points out that the interrelationship between images and written words exists for all 
these works; visual and literary inspiration constantly flowed back and forth in medieval Japan and 
Korea. 

The earliest work on view is an anonymous 14th-century hanging scroll, Geese in a Landscape, 
with an inscription by the Chinese monk Issan Ichinei (1247-1317), an authority on Chinese and 
particularly Zen literature. The only work in a Western collection with bokuseki (“ink traces,” or pure 
calligraphy) by this esteemed prelate, this painting of birds feeding among reeds at water’s edge was 
once paired with another depicting geese in flight, now in a Japanese museum collection. 

Especially noteworthy in this exhibition is the presence of four works by the eccentric Zen priest 
Ikkyu Sojun (1394-1481); in his unique 87-year life of enlightenment and erudition he openly criticized 
religious authorities and frequented brothels. Dr. Cunningham knows of no other collection in the West 
that holds this many works by Ikkyu — “one of the greats,” as Dr. Cunningham enthusiastically puts it, 
“whose paintings and especially his calligraphy have always been highly coveted in Japan.” On view 
here are an eight-phrase poem filling a four-foot hanging scroll; an orchid painting with a poem 
referencing the tragic suicide of a well-known Chinese poet-statesman; a painting of a willow and 
swallows, complemented by a related poem; and an inscription by Ikkyu on a painting by Bokkei Saiyo 
(active about 1450-1470) of Gydran Kannon, the Buddhist deity of compassion. 

Japanese veneration of artist Sesshu Toyo (1420-1506) is akin to Westerners’ reverence for the 
work of such European Old Masters as Michelangelo or Leonardo. Sesshu’s paintings were endlessly 
studied and carefully replicated by many artists who subsequently became masters in their own right. 
These include the anonymous creator of a prominent pair of paintings on view, the large-scale hanging 
scrolls Landscapes in Summer and Autumn. Unkei Ikkei, active 1504-1520 and purportedly a pupil of 
Sesshu, portrayed the balding, dour Zen patriarch Daruma scowling directly at viewers from a half- 
portrait. Unkei focused on the legendary figure’s distinctive facial features, defining his robed upper 
body in broad, sweeping outlines. 

Three works on view are “pure Korean,” according to Dr. Cunningham, that is, by Korean 
painters working in Korea. These include one of the latest works in the exhibition, the 1 7th-century 
hanging scroll Grapes, whose leaves, vines, and clusters of fruit seem to descend from somewhere 
outside the upper edge of the burnished, shiny paper background and beyond its side and bottom edges. 


(more ... ) 
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A mid- 15th-century artist known by both Japanese and Korean names — Bunsei or Mun’chong, 
probably Korean-born — is believed to have painted Shuyadd (Studio of Lofty Rusticity). Describing this 
masterpiece in the catalogue accompanying the exhibition, Dr. Cunningham writes: “Two aged pine trees 
with spiky, claw-like branching systems tower over and in front of the studio, a motif often used in Far 
Eastern painting to remind the viewer of nature’s quiet power and endurance, qualities long associated 
with scholarly endeavors.” This work exemplifies “poem painting”: a single long calligraphic inscription 
dated 1435, by the Japanese Zen monk Chikuan Daien, fills almost the upper half of the painting, 
carrying as much compositional weight as the mountainous scene and its tiny, solitary figure with broom 
in hand. 

Although most of the paintings in the exhibition are hanging scrolls, several are folding screens, 
and there is also a pair of fan paintings by the mid- 16th-century painter Shikibu Terutada, identified only 
in recent decades. He reminded viewers of the merits of Zen-like acts through such works as his painting 
of the Chinese recluse-scholar Pan Lan, traveling aimlessly on a donkey’s back. Selected for the cover of 
the catalogue, this appealing image has recently been embellished with gold wash; mounted now as a 
hanging scroll, it once was mounted with some 60 other fan paintings on a pair of folding screens. 

The catalogue contains entries for each painting and ceramic vessel, plus essays by Miyajima 
Shin’ichi, senior painting researcher at the Tokyo National Research Institute of Cultural Properties, and 
Yamashita Yuji, professor of art history at Meijii Gakuin University. It will be available through the 
Museum Store in a softbound edition for $30. 

Free Concert and Gallery Talks Complement Exhibition 

On Wednesday evening, May 3, at 7:30 p.m., Michael Chikuzen Gould, shakuhachi, and Japanese koto 
virtuosa Chieko Iwasaki will present a performance of Japanese music in the CMA’s Indoor Garden 
Court. Seating is limited. . 

CMA educator Lisa Robertson will give gallery talks in the exhibition at 1 :30 p.m. on Sundays, 
Mar. 19 and May 21, and Wednesdays, Mar. 22 and May 24; and at 10:30 a.m. on Saturday, Apr. 1. 

In addition to these complementary programs, the exhibition East Meets West: Tradition and 
Innovation in Modern Japanese Prints, drawn mostly from the CMA collection, has been organized 
for the galleries adjacent to this show. (See enclosed release.) 

For more information about the CMA and its events, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit 
www.clemusart.com. 
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